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in this condition not by soil character but by burning and
grazing, and here the association is biotically determined.
Callunetum requires an oceanic or sub-oceanic climate,
disappearing as the Continental climate of central and eastern
Europe is reached. It cannot grow on some soils, and it
does not survive heavy shading, so that it is only dominant
in situations and on soils where thick continuous forest cannot
become established. On the other hand it often maintains
itself between the trees of a birchwood, which does not
cast heavy shade. Overgrazing and trampling destroy it,
and, subjected to these conditions, it gives way to certain
types of grassland.
GRASSLANDS.
The great bulk of the grasslands of Great Britain, apart
from the land which was formerly arable and has been
"laid down" to pasture, are certainly man-made associa-
tions, almost always due to pasturing. The chief exceptions
are certain maritime, sub-maritime, and mountain grass
communities where edaphic or climatic factors, especially
sea-salt, wind near the sea or at high altitudes, prevent the
establishment of woody plants. For the rest it may be said
that where grass grows, or rather where most of our meadow
grasses grow, trees can grow; and that the cause of their
absence is that their seedlings are eaten off and killed, while
the dominant grasses of the sward, after being eaten down, con-
stantly shoot again from buds close to the surface of the soil.
This relation of forest and grassland can be well seen
on many of the English grass " commons/' which still bear
fragments of unfenced woodland. The part of such a
common nearest a village, for instance, may be pure grass-
land. Sometimes it bears isolated bushes or patches of
scrub consisting of spiny shrubs (gorse, hawthorn, black-
thorn, bramble), which the grazing animals avoid. The
grass goes right up to the edge of the wood and between
the outlying trees, which cannot regenerate, sometimes